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The Beginnings of Apocalyptic 



Apocalyptic literature was first so called after the best known member of the genre: the New 
Testament Apocalypse or “The Revelation to John” (as it is entitled in RSV). The extension 
of the term from the particular to the general is apt, for the Revelation to John exhibits the 
essential feature of all apocalypses — the “unveiling” to a human being by divine or angelic 
power of things not normally accessible to knowledge, such as the heavenly throne-room of 
God in chapters 4 and 5, or the sequence of things to come in chapters 6-22. The revelation 
may be visual or audible; quite often it is both, as when a vision is explained in words by an 
interpreting angel (for example, the vision of the scarlet woman on the seven-headed beast in 
chapter 17 is explained by one of the seven chief angels in terms of the city of Rome 
supported by the Roman Empire). 

This essential feature of apocalyptic appears in literature which is not itself distinctively 
apocalyptic. It is present in the book of Ezekiel, which is not an apocalypse: we may think of 
Ezekiel’s vision of God in chapter 1, his vision of the valley of dry bones in chapter 37, or his 
vision of the new temple and commonwealth in chapters 40-48. The valley of dry bones is 
purely symbolical, and needs to be explained by God; the new temple is quite factual: Ezekiel 
is taken round it on a conducted tour by a man with a measuring rod, and the architectural 
complex, with the measurements indicated, was envisaged as being created after the 
Babylonian exile. If in fact Zerubbabel’s temple did not reproduce those measurements, and 
the post-exilic constitution of Judaea deviated yet more markedly from Ezekiel’s blueprint for 
the new commonwealth, that does not affect the exegesis of Ezekiel’s prophecy. 

After the exile some of these apocalyptic features reappear in the visions and oracles of 
Zechariah 1-8, with their veiled allusions to the overthrow of a great power and the 
reestablishment of the dynasty of David alongside the restored Zadokite priesthood. But in 
fact the Jewish state settled down to a long and relatively comfortable existence under the 
Persian kings and (after them) the Hellenistic rulers. From the viewpoint of the author of 
Chronicles, for whom the ideal had been practically realized in the temple-state with its 
religious autonomy, there was little room for apocalyptic aspirations. Apocalypses have been 
called “tracts for bad times,” and the Chronicler and 
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those who shared his outlook did not think they were living in bad times. If the collapse of the 
Persian Empire before the armies of Alexander the Great roused hopeful excitement in some 
Jewish breasts, such excitement soon subsided. The Hellenistic administration was not less 
efficient than its predecessor, but the sacral constitution and religious liberty enjoyed by the 
Jews under the Persians were preserved. 

The crisis precipitated by the attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to abolish the Jews’ religious 
autonomy and his diversion of the temple in Jerusalem to the cult of a pagan divinity came as 
a shock to many of his Jewish subjects. For some time the godly in Israel could see no way 
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out apart from direct divine intervention, destroying the oppressor and vindicating the 
oppressed. There were indeed activists in Israel, led by Judas Maccabaeus and other members 
of the priestly Hasmonaean family, who engaged in guerrilla warfare against the oppressor, 
and in due course they achieved quite astonishing success. But at the height of the persecution 
the godly looked to heaven for aid, and their hopes found expression in apocalyptic texts. 
Many of the apocalyptic visions in the book of Daniel reach their climax in the crisis under 
Antiochus. Their perspective belongs to the time when the pagan cult, the “abomination of 
desolation,” 1 has been installed in the temple and nothing short of divine action is expected to 
expel it. From this unpropitious perspective the visions look forward to the establishment of 
God’s eternal kingdom on the ruins of gentile world dominion. The sovereignty of heaven 
would be delegated to the persecuted “saints of the Most High”; this reversal of their fortunes 
would put an end to sin, atone for iniquity, bring in everlasting righteousness, set the seal of 
fulfilment on vision and prophecy and consecrate the holy of holies. 

Those in whose eyes these hopes were not realized by the rise of the Hasmonaean dynasty of 
priest-kings did not give up their hopes: they continued to cherish them but concluded that the 
time for their fulfilment had been farther extended. The visions of Daniel, with their 
interpretations, were recast in later apocalypses, and it is interesting to trace the successive 
attempts to reinterpret the various calculations of the interval preceding the denouement given 
in Daniel itself (in fact, there are still areas in the underworld of biblical exegesis where such 
exercises are earnestly and confidently undertaken). In the original Christian message the 
definitive realization of Daniel’s eschatological hope was proclaimed when Jesus began his 
ministry with the announcement that the appointed time had run its course and the kingdom of 
God had drawn near, 4 and spoke, in terms which could scarcely point to another than himself, 
of the Son of Man who must suffer many things and be set at nought before his revelation in 
glory. 5 Daniel’s “saints of the Most High” are then the companions of the Son of 
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Man, who share his sufferings and his glory, the little flock on which the Father is well 
pleased to bestow the kingdom. 6 

But the success of the Hasmonaean rising, in bringing about first the rededication of the 
temple to its proper use (164 B.C.) and then, twenty-two years later, the independence of the 
Jewish state, bade fair to put an end to apocalyptic speculation. What Daniel in his last vision 
heard described as “a little help” (Dan. 11:34) had proved much more effective than could 
have been foreseen in the early days of the resistance. Now that the yoke of the gentiles was 
thrown off after many centuries, and Israel was now ruled by a native dynasty of priest-kings, 
was there any further need to look for the direct divine intervention which, but a short time 
before, had been envisaged as the only way out? 

Some thought not: they were well content with the new order. John Hyrcanus (134-104 B.C.) 
was believed to concentrate in his own person the threefold functions of prophet, priest and 
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